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-—Do we need more temporary housing? .. . 





Or perhaps the question should be: even though we may be able to use 
more temporary housing, should we spend additional money, materials, and, 
particularly, tme, in an effort to provide it? 


It is a lamentable fact that the only temporary housing that is going up 
with much speed and that is serving any sizeable immediate need is that 
which colleges and universities are building. The temporary program that 
the cities have undertaken is everywhere being delayed and confused by 
questions of local funds, local zoning ordinances, local building codes, local 
pressures against the use of sites, local! feuds between public officials and 
private builders as to who should have the first priority on construction 
materials in short supply. 


Should we have another Mead-Lanham appropriation? Should we have 
more state and local emergency funds? The questions seem ripe for a lot 
of analysis just now because time is becoming such an important factor in 
the housing situation. Unless the cities can get full cooperation in pushing 
through temporary programs (and certainly the past year has given us no 
cause for optimism here), how much longer shall we tantalize the veteran 
with the prospect of a home ... soon? A year ago the only hope for a 
low-rental unit for the veteran, in a hurry, was a temporary unit. The col 
leges and universities gave it to him. But he has been waiting a long time 
for his hometown to do likewise. 


So the question is—shall we increase the present temporary program and 
spend another year of quarreling over it—or shall we quickly finish up the 
units that the federal government has already sent into cities and towns and 
then turn the full strength of the Wyatt program into the much slower, 
much more costly, ultimately much more satisfactory job of building up a 
permanent supply of housing in the price ranges and in the locations within 
our cities that will meet the long-term needs of the nation? 


If we choose the latter alternative, we can not deny that we are opening 
up a bleak vista for the veteran who has been sustained very frequently on 
the hope of a quonset or a converted war housing unit. It is the veteran, 
then, who should make the choice. Once his answer is given, whatever it 
is, the whole force of public opinion should get behind the temporary pro- 
gram—whether it be the small job of completing present commitments or 
the larger one of initiating an expanded program—and finish it with the 
same efficiency and dispatch that have characterized the approach of colleges 
and universities. The bickering over materials and manpower should be 
stopped. The program should be looked on as another all-out war effort 
that requires speed and—let’s face it—sacrifice. 
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The following is the statement made 
by NAHO President-Elect E. W. Blum 
at the Association’s annual business 
meeting on October 11, 1946, in Cleve- 
land, following the announcement of 
the returns on the mail ballot for the 
election of 1946-47 NAHO officers and 
Board members. Mr. Blum will take 
office as President on December 1, 
1946. He is the Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston, Texas, a position he has held 
for the past four and a half years. 


I want to thank you sincerely for the 
honor you have bestowed on me today. 
I accept the position of president of 
NAHO with a full realization of the 
duties and the responsibilities of the 
office. I accept it, too, as a challenge— 
a challenge to live up to the excellent 
contributions of our retiring president 
and of all the other NAHO presidents 
before him. I accept the position as a 
broad challenge to assist in fulfilling 
the functions of our organization. 
These functions are well known to you. 
Whatever I can do during the coming 
year to consolidate the advances we 
have made up to now in realizing our 
goals shall be done. 


During the past and the present 
days of housing emergency, as during 
the quieter pre-war days, NAHO has 
continued its pattern of service; it has 
keyed its service to the emergency de- 
mand; it has sifted and weighed the 
good and the bad in administrative 
practices; and, looking forward also to 
the postwar years, it has studied and 
brought forth recommendations on 
such operations as land use and hous- 
ing design; moreover, it has continued 
to disseminate information to public 
and private housers alike on what con- 
stitutes the ideal in housing and in 
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A Message from NAHO President-Elect 
E. W. Blum 


living environment tor the American 


community. 


Postwar Hopes 


No further testimony as to the in 


creasing importance of housing 1s 
needed than your attendance in such 
number at this first postwar meeting ot 
the National Association ot Housing 
Officials. This is the glorious postwar 
period we planned for while absorbed 
in building and managing war hous 


ing;, this is the period when our low 





THE NAHO ANNUAL 
MEETING... 


drew a crowd of more than 750. 
The full attendance count and an 
analysis of the geographical repre- 
sentation at the meeting had not 
been made as of the date this issue 
of the Journal went to press. The 
November issue will carry a fairly 
full review of the meeting. In 
addition, a proceedings of the 
meeting will be published—within 
the next two months, if at all pos- 
sible. Copies of the final meeting 
program and of the special annual 
meeting edition of ‘“Knothole 
News” are available free on request 
to the NAHO office in Chicago. 


THIS ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL... 


does not contain several of the 
Journal’s standard features: The 
Personnel Exchange, The Wash- 
ington Summary, City News, State 
Action. The explanation is that 
the Journal’s editorial staff was 
pressed into almost full-time service 
during September and early Octo- 
ber to assist with preparations for 
the annual meeting. If the Novem- 
ber issue features the Cleveland 
meeting, it will be December before 
the Journal resumes presentation 
of its usual specialized sections. 











rent program under the 1937. Act 
would be quickly re-activated and 
completed. This 1S the period, too, 


when we expected the Congress to pro 
vide immediate funds in order that all 
needy families of low-income could 
aspire to decent housing—not just a 
lucky few 


But as is often the case when we 
attempt to project ourselves into a 
future era, we in housing have found 
none of these hopes to be realities in 
this postwar period . . . and in the 
meantime we have the veterans hous 
ing crisis. It would seem that our 
crystal ball was a wartime model and 
did not quite come up to expectations. 
However, as during the past and the 
present days of housing emergency, 
NAHO will continue its pattern of 
service; it will key its service to the 
demand—to the change and the ‘need 
of the hour. 


NAHO has undergone internal re 
organization in order to achieve a fuller 
and wider job and this self-analysis 
and self-improvement will continue. 
You will remember that a year ago the 
Management Division of NAHO was 
abolished on the premise that functions 
of housing administration should not, 
and could not, be limited to any one 
administrative level—that all members 
must be informed on all phases of the 
program equally. It was contemplated 
when the Management Division was 
abolished, that our Board of Governors 
should be as widely representative as 
possible. There should be management 
representation—miaintenance represen- 
tation—representation of commission- 
ers and other type personnel—as 
well as executive director representa- 
tion. Therefore, I shall this year rec- 
ommend that not more than 50 per 
cent of the officers and the Board shall 
be executive directors and that the 
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other 50 per cent shall come from such 
administrative levels as mentioned 
above. Such a Board will be more rep 
resentative and, therefore, more demo 
cratic and, I believe, more effective. 
We invite resolutions and suggestions 
from you on this matter for considera 
tion by the next Board of Governors 
meeting. 


Election Procedure 


Another matter with which I am 
concerned is the present election pro- 
cedure. While it has the virtue of 
permitting wider participation in the 
election by members who can not be 
in attendance at annual meetings, it 
robs the membership of the opportu- 
nity of making nominations from the 
floor and in other ways is not wholly 
democratic. It also rules out the good 
old American custom of caucuses, lob- 
bying, and dissent, which are the com- 
ponents of every really good election. 
At least that’s the way it is down in 
Texas and I doubt that we are very 
different from most sections of the 
country, even though we have never 
gotten around to joining the union. 

When our present NAHO election 
method was adopted last year, I op- 
posed it. I know that many of you 
share this feeling and suggest again 
that you make your recommendations 
known to the Board of Governors for 
early consideration. For my part, | 
believe that each region should select 
a member to serve on the nominating 
committee and that the chairman of 
that committee should be selected by 
the Board of Governors from the mem- 
bership at large. The nominations 
should then be brought to the annual 
meeting, proposed on the floor, and 
elected by a majority of members— 
present and voting. A committee will 
be appointed to study our election pro- 
cedure and you are most earnestly re- 
quested to immediately present any 
suggestions you may have for the con- 
sideration of that committee. 

Your attendance at this meeting, 
your interest in being here in the face 
of the urgent problems in your com- 
munities, is testimony as to the value 
you place on NAHO and as to your 
belief in its principles and in its ideals; 
further, it is evidence of your continued 
cooperation in support of its aims and 
purposes, which are, and must be, your 
aims and purposes. 

I seek the cooperation of every 
NAHO member during the coming 
year and pledge to you that I shall do 
everything within my power to make 
it a successful year, helpful to you and 
helpful in forwarding the great public 
service in which we are all engaged. 
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Construction Labor Supply— 
Is It a Problem? 


H. E. RILEY 
Chief, Division of Construction and Public Employment 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PART I—Labor Requirements and Availability’ 


It could not have been readily pre- 
dicted on V-J day that housing, and 
not employment, would be our knotti- 
est domestic problem one year later. 
While virtual full employment is al- 
most a reality, with an employed labor 
force of 58 million, our struggle to 
house an almost fully employed and 
rapidly expanding population is still an 
uphill one. 

Shortage of materials more than any 
other single factor has served to slow 
down housing progress. While mate 
rials production is increasing every 
month in response to producers’ sub- 
sidies and price and wage rises, output 
is still insufficient to meet the heavy 
demand. Some of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that the industries producing 
building materials—lumber camps and 
saw mills, foundries, brick and _ tile 
plants—are among our lowest-paying 
industries, even with the recent rise 
in wages; further, they are industries 
in which the work is frequently difh- 
cult and unpleasant, so that labor is 
hard to get. In a high demand market, 
the cream of the labor supply shies 
away from such work and even mar- 
ginal labor can bid for better jobs. 





While the shortage of materials re- 
mains a pressing problem, with labor 
an important element, no general labor 
shortage of housing workmen has yet 
been felt. This does not mean that 
construction labor, particularly skilled 
labor, is easily found. There are, in 
fact, local shortages of skilled workers 
in many parts of the country at the 
present time. The curious thing about 
it is, however, that such occurrences 
are spotty and seem to reverse them- 
selves from month to month, with lay- 
off's frequently taking place right after 
a particularly tight situation has been 


felt. 


Nevertheless, when the peak of our 
housing production under the Wyatt 
schedule is reached in 1947, and par- 
ticularly when materials are flowing to 
the jobs in greater volume, the com- 
petition for certain skilled craftsmen 
will be severe. We can not afford to 
be complacent about the labor supply 


*Part Il of this article will deal with Labor 
Costs and will appear in the Journal's Novem 
ber issue. 


merely because it does not present a 
major problem now. 

Insight into past and current employ 
ment trends in construction and in the 
composition of the construction work 
force, as well as an estimate of future 
requirements, will shed some light on 
labor needs and availability. 

By August of this year there were 
nearly 2; million workers on all types 
of construction (excluding maintenance 
work) in continental United States. 
The amazing total of 1% million con- 
struction workers had been added to 
the pay rolls since V-J day, thus more 
than doubling the employed construc- 
tion labor force within a year. This 
recruitment feat surpasses our record 
during the “defense” period, when con- 
struction employment reached a peak 
of 2 9/10 million, after doubling inside 
of a year and a half. 


Residential Workers Double in 1946 


During the past year over 600,000 
workers were added to residential 
building alone, bringing the total en- 
gaged on construction and repair ot 
housing to 828,000—more than twice 
the number at the beginning of 1946 
and four times what it was around 
V-] day. About 36 per cent of all con- 
struction workers were engaged in 
housebuilding and repair this August, 
compared with only 19 per cent last 
August. With the recent stiffening of 
restrictions on nonresidential building, 
employment on housing will account 
for an even greater proportion of the 
total construction work force and for 
most of the expected rise in total con- 
struction employment next year, after 
a seasonal dip this fall and winter. 
Employment on building and _ repair- 
ing homes is expected to exceed 950,000 
by early next fall; total employment 
may rise to something over 21, million. 

Because most of the increase in con- 
struction employment will occur on 
housing, the demand for skilled work- 
ers will be especially great next year, 
since residential building requires a 
larger proportion of skilled craftsmen 
than any other type of construction. 
It is estimated that at least three-fifths 
of all workers on new housing during 
next year’s building peak will be 
skilled, as against two-fifths on ~all 
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other new construction. Our total new 
construction needs will come to over 
a million skilled workers all together, 
as compared with something over 
900,000 today. The residential part of 
our new construction program will 
take over half of all the skilled work- 
ers during the 1947 peak as compared 
with 43 per cent this August. It will 
require over three-fifths of the car- 
penters, two-thirds of the plumbers and 
steamhtters, and three-fourths of the 
painters and glaziers. 


Recruitment for 1947 

There are two good reasons for be- 
lieving that the recruitment of the 
needed skilled workers for the com- 
ing year may be accomplished. One 
is that it has been done before; the 
other is the success of the apprentice- 
training program and the effectiveness 
of industry and labor cooperation in 
appreciating and dealing with the 
skilled labor problem. 

Recruitment of the number of skilled 
construction workers needed in 1947 
was actually accomplished in 1942 for 
the war construction program. Trade 
for trade, as many or more skilled 
workers were actually on the job in 
1942 as will be needed in 1947. The 
only important exceptions are the case 
of painters and plasterers and there 
is good reason why employment in 
these trades would have been lower 
than the available supply in 1942. 
Study of the characteristics of the con- 
struction being undertaken in 1942 
provides the answer. Painters and 
plasterers are employed largely in build- 
ing but most particularly in resi- 
dential work. This type of work was 
at low ebb in 1942. Painters and 
decorators were not likely to be em- 
ployed in industrial and military 
building in anything like the numbers 
that a commensurate residential build- 
ing program would require. Further- 
more, barracks, huge refineries, large 
aircraft assembly plants, and ordnance 
works require a minimum of plaster- 
ing compared with concrete and 
structural steel work and carpentry. It 
should be remembered also that con- 
struction workers in 1942 were re- 
cruited in the midst of an even tighter 
labor market than today. Thousands 
of young men had already been in- 
ducted into the armed services and 
war industry was booming. 

Apprenticeship Training 

The size of the 1942 skilled labor 
force on construction, however, is by 
no means complete insurance against 
shortage today, Unless new workers 
are introduced constantly into the 
journeymen ranks through apprentice- 
ship, serious shortage in any of the 
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trades on which builders are count 


ing may yet occur, because of retire 


ment and death of skilled workers 
or their transfer to other kinds of 
work. In realization of this and in 


cooperation with the Veterans Emerg- 
ency Housing Program, a nation-wide 
campaign was begun early this year 
to expand the number of apprentice 
training systems over the country and 
add materially to the number of ap 
prentices being indentured. This cam 
paign is a cooperative effort on the 
part of construction contractors and 
their trade associations, building trades 
unions, and the Apprentice-Training 
Service of the Department of Labor; 
its success has already been remark 
able. 

Apprentices Increase 10 Per Cent 

Monthly 

By the end of August, there were 
more than 67,000 building trades ap 
prentices on active file. The number 
has been advancing an average of 
over 10 per cent each month. It is 
of interest, since carpenters will make 
up over half the skilled labor require 
ments on housing in 1947, that two 
fifths of the apprentices in August (or 
over 26,000) were in the woodwork 
ing trades; 11,000 were in the elec 
trical trades; over 9000 in the pipe 
trades; and 8000 in the trowel trades. 
From the first of the year, the number 
of registered apprentice systems has 
risen by two-thirds and the number of 
cooperating establishments has about 
doubled. 

Veterans constitute nine out of ten 
apprentices hired this year. Apprentice 
training has been made especially at 
tractive to veterans by including it 
under the types of training program 
for which veterans may claim sub 
sistence allowances to supplement 
their wages, under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (the GI Bill 
of Rights). But further than this, em- 
ployers and the labor unions together 
have been waiving the usual age 
limitations for veterans, allowing them 
credit for previous experience and edu- 
cation, and allowing more rapid ad 
vancement to servicemen on account 
of demonstrated exceptional ability. 

In hundreds of communities through 
out the country, contractors and local 
building trades unions have agreed to 
increase the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen, so that more veterans can 
enter the building trades and more 
workers receive skilled training. 

Cooperative Efforts 

The following are but two examples 
of how employees and building trades 
unions throughout the country are 
carrying on an effective drive to ex 
pand the journeymen ranks. 





AN IDEA... 

for sharing the benefits of 

the NAHO Annual Meeting 
Why not follow the practice of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Hous 
ton (which was represented by a halt 
NAHU 
Cleveland — this 
month) by holding a staff meeting and 


dozen staff members at the 


annual meeting in 


having each person who was in attend 
ance at the Cleveland meeting report 
on the sessions at which he was present 

The NAHO staff has been doing this 


and it is amazing how many more 


ideas, points of view, sources of com 
plaint, and 


evidences of  satistaction 


have been added to the staff's joint 


know lec Ige 











In Chicago, the building trades 
unions are cooperating in a classroom 
program for veterans which shortens 
their apprenticeship time, yet gives 
them rounded training. The Brick 
layers Union, Local No. 2, and the 
Associated General Contractors of Ne 
braska have arranged to use public 
school facilities in Omaha for class 
room training. The eight-week course 
which is being given enables individual 
trainees, all of whom are veterans, to 
earn from six to eighteen months’ 
credit on their apprenticeship training. 
Allied with the efforts to stream 
line apprentice training without jeop 
ardizing its quality, are an increasing 
number of instances on the part of 
some of the union locals to overlook 
temporarily rules that may prevent 
speediest operations of skilled work 
ers already on the job. Most striking 
of all is the agreement announced 
early this year between the Joint In 
dustry Board of the Electrical Industry 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local No. 3, of 
New York City. This agreement pro 
vides for unrestricted use of the most 
modern technological methods and 
high-speed labor-saving tools and de 
vices to reduce building time and costs 
for the duration of the housing emerg 
ency. It affects 10,000 skilled electrical 
construction workers and 364 contract 
ing companies in New York City. 
The fact that the skilled as well as 
the total labor force in the building 
trades is now expanding at an in 
creasing rate is entirely the result of 
the excellent between 
unions, contractors, local civic groups, 


cooperation 


and federal agencies for the purpose 
of meeting the challenge of our emerg 
ency housing goal. There is every rea 
son to expect this cooperation to con 
tinue. Less predictable are labor costs; 
the labor costs picture will be discussed 
in the second part of this article, to 
appear in the November Journal. 
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Having been brought up in industry, 
my attitude towards cooperative effort 
in on-the-job relationships is the re 
flection of that early training. Those 
whose approach to this relationship has 
been different, will probably think my 
ideas rather strained—and the pattern 
suggested too industrial. 

May I begin the answer to the ques 
tion: “What should be the relationship 
between FPHA regional offices and 
the FPHA central office and between 
the regional offices and the local hous 
ing authority?”—by giving my con 
ception of the functions of these de 
partments? (Note I think of these 
three working groups as departments 
or units of an overall body, unified by 
a single purpose 
cies. ) 

First, as to the FPHA regional of 
fice: this branch of public housing can 
best fulfill its purpose by operating 
primarily (80 per cent) as a service 
arm and secondarily (40 per cent) as 
a “policing” arm (and I hate that 
word “policing’”), to protect the gov- 
ernment’s interest and its responsibility 
to taxpayers and bond holders. 


not as separate agen 


A Service Arm 

As a service arm, the FPHA regional 
office should be able to stimulate and 
guide local housing authorities; not 
manage them. (That distinction may 
be very difficult for some of us to 
make.) To do so requires, first, un 
derstanding that such is its function; 
second, a staff competent to perform in 
a manner that will generate response 
and respect. Mature judgment is an 
important requisite for such a_ staff. 
While specific experience in the areas 
in which staff members provide guid- 
ance is most valuable—yet, if that is 
lacking, it is very possible to employ 
persons with the kind of resourceful- 
ness that will seek and find the help- 
ful answer, even in an untried field. 
In this latter case, however, the re- 
gional office must frankly acknowledge 
that it is searching for an answer; 
there should be no attempt at blufing 
through. 

The FPHA regional office should be 
the focal point of all the housing ex- 
perience in the region. Further, it 
should be so close to its constituent 
housing authorities as to know what 
is being done—why—how. It should 
be close enough to record and report 
the results and benefits of these activi- 
ties. Should the results, now and then, 
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The Relationship of the LHA to the FPHA Regional Office— 
What Should It Be? 





B. M. PETTIT 


Director, Housing Authority of the 


City of New Haven 


be negative, it may be that the report 
ing of that fact will be of great value 
to other housing authorities—serving 
as a warning against their making 
similar mistakes. 

The FPHA regional offices should, 
in turn, clear essentials through the 
central ofice of FPHA; in short, the 
relationship of the regional offices to 
the central office should be similar to 
that of the regional offices to local 
authorities. 

The Leadership Role 

This sort of set-up is much like that 
of a closely knit sales organization 
with its home office, district offices, 
branches, dealers—all working towards 
one end: to do a better job. Such an 
organization, under the right leader- 
ship, can develop talent, produce work- 
able ideas, generate and sustain en- 
thusiasm—but note one 
“leadership.” 

As a guardian (that’s a better word 
than “policeman”), the duties of the 
regional office are definite and inescap- 
able—for it has the responsibility of 
seeing that local housing authorities, 
first, live up to the purposes of public 
housing—that they sense the basic so- 
cial objectives of the program; second, 
that they operate financially soundly 
and maintain their properties in credit- 
able condition. Any housing authority 
failing to live up to agreed upon 
standards should be called to account 
for its stewardship and should be sub- 
ject to definite action by FPHA—not 
only in justice to the local community, 
but also to public housing as an idea, 
since the whole “cause” suffers from 
the failures of those who get tired or 
become indifferent to their responsibili- 
ties—which_ responsibilities, obviously 
are not bounded by city limits. Periodic 
reviews should be made by the regional 
ofice of management performance— 
of maintenance standards—but not to 
the degree of the minute, detailed re- 
porting sometimes required. The es- 
sential requirement is that a finan- 
cial budget with accompanying work 
load should be agreed upon between 
the regional office and the authority. 
Then, if, upon annual review and 
check-up, the objectives are found to 
have been attained, that should suffice. 
For such detailed data as may be re- 
quired by the regional office from time 
to time, special studies in limited areas 


condition: 


may be as conclusive as country-wide 
reports routinely gathered and filed 
against the day when they may be 
1 eded. 

The local housing authority must 
have adequate detailed records if it is 
to do a creditable management job. 
And authorities should both want such 
facts and be required to have them and 
use them. But it is to such records 
that the regional office should look for 
information, rather than insisting upon 
authorities duplicating or triplicating 
them for indefinite special use by 
FPHA. 

The Local Authority 

Now, for the local authority. It 
should be responsible for—and_ there 
fore capable of—managing its own 
program in accordance with the pro 
visions of its management resolution 
and contract with FPHA, But it should 
have latitude in mapping out its own 
course and doing the things that, in its 
opinion, it finds to be wise. 

There is bound to be, and economy 
demands, a certain amount of uni 
formity among all authorities in car- 
rying out federal policies—but no mo 
notony. Variety in working out the 
public housing program is essential, 
particularly at this stage in its develop 
ment, when there is still so much to be 
learned. (There are not yet any text 
books or formulae.) So local authori- 
ties should encourage their manage- 
ment staffs to develop individual ways 
of doing things in an effort to get the 
best possible results, just as the regional 
ofhices should encourage variations (yes, 
even screwball ideas) in techniques of 
operation (assuming such variations are 
true to the basic objective of the pub- 
lic housing program—which, let’s bear 
in mind, is not limited to providing 
new bathtubs for no bathtubs!). In 
the development of new techniques, 
however, the local authority should 
look to the regional office for help, 
which help can be expected to be avail- 
able because of the regional office’s op- 
portunity for wider experience and on 
the basis of the broader field it has for 
gaining that experience. In fact, local 
authorities should expect suggestions— 
and even criticisms. (How many of us 
dare do that? ) 

The regional office is a partner of 
the local authority and, as such, should 

(Continued on page 233, column 3) 
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SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS PROJECTS: 





Their Past, Present, and Future 


Although among the public or semi 
public housing activities of the federal 
government the subsistence homestead 
projects predate most of the other types 
of programs, there is still too little 
known about them, even in compara 
tively well informed housing circles. 
The facts concerning the disposition 
of some of these projects often have 
been so grossly distorted, either from a 
lack of adequate, correct information 
or from a deliberate effort to belittle 
a worthy experimental program, that 
a summary of the nature and history of 
the subsistence homesteads projects is 
warranted—including a statement of 
the policies and purposes underlying 
the ultimate disposition of the prop 
erties involved. 

The subsistence homesteads program 
was initiated in 1933 by the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Division of the 
Department of the Interior under the 
authority of Section 208, Title 2, of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933. In 1935, responsibility for the 
development of these projects was 
transferred to the newly created Re- 
settlement Administration. This transfer 
was in keeping with authorities con- 
tained in the Emergency Relief Appro 
priation Act of 1935. In December 
1936, the Resettlement Administration 
was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture and in Sep- 
tember 1937, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture established the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and transferred all activities 
in connection with these projects to 
that Administration. By Executive 
Order of the President, dated February 
24, 1942, all of these projects were 
transferred, effective October 1, 1942, 
to the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, since that Authority was given 
jurisdiction over all non-farm public 
housing provided with the aid of fed- 
eral funds. 
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OLIVER C. WINSTON 
Director, General Field Office 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


The purpose of this program was 
twofold, in that it was a social experi 
ment and at the same time it was a 
means of contributing to the federal 
work relief program. The subsistence 
homesteads projects were designed to 
assist low-income families and 
“stranded” workers by providing them 
with low-cost housing, plus sufficient 
land to enable them to supplement 
their incomes by growing a large por 
tion of their food requirements. It was 
intended that after a project was com 
pleted, the homesteads would be sold 
to the eligible occupants on terms and 
at prices they could afford. The man 
ner in which the planning and con 
struction were carried out, however, 
was governed principally by the over 
whelming need for providing imme 
diate employment for construction and 
other types of labor. It is for this 
reason that the total development costs 
of the projects did not represent, in 
many cases, any normal or fair value 
of the completed projects—a large part 
of such costs being charged directly 
to work relief. 

Size of Program 

There were thirty-one subsistence 
homesteads projects developed, most of 
which were completed in 1935 or 1936. 
Generally, the projects became new 
communities, provided with necessary 
roads, utilities, community buildings, 
recreation areas, and commercial facili 
ties. The homes were located on small 
plots of land, ranging usually from 
one-half to five acres. In some few 
cases, such as in Cumberland Home 
steads in Crossville, Tennessee, they 
were made up of much larger farms, 
ranging in size from three to 143 
acres (with an average of about thirty 





hive acres) and providing in some in 
stances for a full-time farming opera 
tion. 


With the exception of four projects, 
all were built near industrial centers 
where the occupants could maintain at 
least a part-time employment in indus 
try. At the same time they could sup 
plement their industrial 
raising a large portion of their food 


income by 


requirements on their garden plots 
These projects were built near such 
cities as Los Angeles, California; Dal 
las and Houston, Texas; Birmingham, 
Alabama; Duluth, Minnesota; and 
Ironwood, Michigan. The four excep 
tions noted above were designed to 
house families that had been living in 
areas where mining or lumbering had 
either been closed down or drastically 
curtailed, leaving the families isolated 
from any source ot employment. On 
these projects the government, by 
establishing cooperatives, endeavored to 
bring in new industries to provide at 
least part-time employment for the 
stranded families. These four projects 
were: Westmoreland Homesteads, lo 
cated at Norvelt, Pennsylvania; Arthur 
dale Homesteads, located at Arthur 
dale, West Virginia; Tygart Valley 
Homesteads, located at Dailey, West 
Virginia; and Cumberland 
steads at Crossville, Tennessee. 
Cooperatives 

Cooperative associations, organized 
under state laws, with memberships 
composed ol project residents, were 
established on twelve of the projects. 
They were generally of two types, con 


Home 


sumer service cooperatives and indus 
trial enterprises, and were financed by 
loans from the government. The pur 
pose of the consumer cooperatives was 
to assist the residents in providing 
needed community and commercial 
tacilities such as stores, filling stations, 
etc. The industrial cooperatives were 
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established and loans were made to 
them for the construction and opera- 
tion of industries, such as poultry and 
dairy farms, hosiery mills, furniture fac 
tories, millinery factories, etc. In sev- 
eral instances the cooperative deemed 
it advisable to lease the factory build- 
ings and equipment to private manu- 
facturers for purposes of management 
and operation. 

Examples of projects on which indus 
trial cooperatives were established are 
Red House at Eleanor, West Virginia; 
Bankhead Homesteads at Jasper, Ala 
bama; and Cumberland Homesteads at 
Crossville, Tennessee, on which three 
projects were constructed and operated 
three hosiery mills. The hosiery mills 
were equipped with the most modern 
buildings and equipment and were 
operated from September 1938 to Sep 
tember 1945 by the Dexdale Hosiery 
Company, as a lessee from the local 
cooperative associations. On August 
15, 1945, the three hosiery mills were 
sold to the Danita Hosiery Corporation 
and they are now operating full-time, 
having increased their employment 
considerably. Two of them are op 
erating three shifts per day. 

At Arthurdale, West Virgiria, three 
large factory buildings were constructed 
and were used for various types of in 
dustries by the cooperative until May 
1943, when they were leased to the 
Ballard Aircraft Corporation for the 
manufacture of war equipment. The 
plants have been sold recently to the 
Belfort Corporation of Baltimore for 
an amount above the appraised value 
and are now being used for the manu 
facture of furniture. 

At Tygart Valley Homesteads a very 
large, modern sawmill and wood di- 
mension plant were developed by the 
Tygart Valley Association. Up until 
May 1945 it was operated under a 
management contract with the Ken 
wood Corporation. Since the coopera- 
tive was in default on its payments to 
the government, and prospects were not 
too good for improvement of its finan- 
cial condition, the property was fore- 
closed and just recently has been sold 
to private operators for an amount 
which will recover more than the gov- 
ernment’s total original investment plus 
accrued interest and should assure a 
source of employment in the commu- 
nity for some time to come. 

Disposition Policy 

Of the thirty-one subsistence home- 
steads projects originally constructed 
(comprising 3230 dwelling units), six- 
teen were sold by the Farm Security 
Administration prior to the date of 
transfer to the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. These were sold to non- 
profit organizations generally known as 
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homestead associations, formed by and 
composed solely of project occupants. 
Disposition of additional projects was 
delayed due to the war and the con- 
centration of the efforts of FPHA on 
war housing. In the early part of 
1945, however, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority again started active 
disposition of the remaining projects, 
on the basis of policies that give full 
consideration to their history and to 
the original objectives for which they 
were planned. The policies established 
by FPHA for the disposition of these 
projects may be summarized as follows: 


1—Housing Units. Units in these 
projects shall continue to be sold by 
the FPHA as rapidly as possible. Such 
sales shall be made to families who will 
occupy the houses, or to homestead 
associations, depending upon whether 
the maintenance and operation of com- 
munity facilities and services are in 
volved. Families (other than present 
occupants) purchasing from either the 
Federal Public Housing Authority or a 
homestead association must meet estab 
lished eligibility requirements and in- 
come limits, to be set in view of current 
local economic conditions at time of 
sale. 


Determination of Sales Prices. Sales 
prices shall be determined in conform- 
ity with any commitments made by 
the agency of the federal government 
which had original jurisdiction over 
these projects. In the absence of such 
commitments, sales prices shal] be 
established by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority in an amount equal 
to the fair market value, as established 
by competent appraisal, in order that 
advantage shall not be taken of scarcity 
in the market to obtain inflated prices. 


Terms of Sale. The terms of sale 
shall provide for payment of the pur 
chase price over a period not exceeding 
forty years, with interest at three per 
cent. However, advance amortization 
shall be encouraged to reduce interest 
costs, such pre-payments to be held in 
reserve for application in the event 
current payments can not be met. 


Preference. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority or the homestead 
association to which the property might 
later be sold by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority shall give prefer- 
ence in the sale of individual units first 
to occupants and then to prospective 
occupants, with veterans having a 
preference as among prospective occu- 
pants. 


Resale by Grantees. Except on those 
projects where sales have been made 
previously, each deed hereafter given 





by the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity shall contain a provision that in 
the event of resale within two years 
from the date of the deed, (1) the sell- 
ing price shall not exceed the purchase 
price paid by the grantee named in 
such deed, plus commissions prevailing 
in the community, legal fees, and costs 
of improvements added to the property 
and (2) the property shall be offered 
for sale exclusively to a veteran, service 
man, or his family for a period otf thirty 
days before sale to a non-veteran. 


2—Industrial, Commercial, and Com- 
munity Facilities. Streets and other 
public ways shall, where necessary, be 
dedicated. Schools; utility installations; 
and community, commercial, and serv 
ice facilities necessary to the operation 
of the project and now owned by the 
government shall be disposed of by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
under terms that will continue such 
facilities in operation. Industrial and 
commercial tacilities other than those 
needed to provide services to the resi 
dents of the community, if now owned 
by the government, will be disposed of 
under the provisions of the Surplus 
Property Law. Where ttle to such 
facilities is in cooperative associations 
or others outside the government, the 
obligations held by the government on 
account of such facilities shall continue 
to be serviced where no default has 
occurred. Where defaults have oc 
curred, the Federal Public Housing 
Authority shall either commence fore- 
closure proceedings or shall require the 
appropriate disposition of the collateral 
security by those holding title to the 
property, or shall follow some other 
suitable form of liquidation. The pro 
ceeds of such disposition in all instances 
shall be credited against the indebted 
ness to the government. In the disposi- 
tion of such assets, it shall be the policy 
of the Federal Public Housing Author- 
‘ity to secure the greatest financial re 
turn to the government consistent with 
the maintenance, if possible, of the 
property as a going business in the 
interest of the economic life of the 
community. 


3—Lands and Other Properties. 
Lands and other properties held in 
connection with these projects, and not 
being administered in any of the ways 
outlined here, shall be declared surplus 
to the War Assets Administration as 
rapidly as possible. 

Before any actual disposition is car 
ried out on any of the subsistence 
homesteads projects, a thorough study 
of the project is made and a plan for 
its disposition, together with a schedule 
for carrying out such plan, is carefully 
prepared. This plan sets forth in detail 
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EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
One hundred homes, each with three-quarters of an acre of land. 


the manner in which every part of the 
project 1s to be disposed ot, the price 
at which the 
effected, and the step-by-step procedure 
to be followed in completing the dis 
position ot the entire project. An ex 


disposition will — be 


ample of a specific project on which 

disposition action is being carried out 

will serve as an illustration. 
Cumberland Homesteads 

Cumberland Homesteads is located 
approximately four miles from Cross- 
ville, Tennessee. It is a project con- 
sisting of 256 single-tamily dwellings 
located on plots of land averaging 
about thirty-five acres per unit. The 
government also constructed four school: 
buildings, an administration building, 
a water system serving these buildings, 
a garage, and a warehouse. In addi- 
tion to the above facilities, there were 
included in the project more than 5000 
acres of undeveloped lands containing 
a fair amount of timber, several small 
“wagon’’-type coal mines, and a rock 
quarry. The entire project covered 
almost 28,000 acres of land. A hosiery 
mill, a small furniture manufacturing 
plant, a sorghum mill, dry kiln, and 
boiler were built by the Cumberland 
Cooperative Company through loan 
funds from the government. 

The disposition of this project pro- 
vided for the direct sale to the present 
occupants of the 110 units that had 
not been sold at the time the program 
was transferred to FPHA. The hosiery 
mill was sold to a private operator. 
The school buildings, administration 
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building, and water system serving 
them were to be dedicated to the 
county school board. Approximately 
11,000 acres of land not needed for the 
project were to be declared surplus to 
the War Assets Administration. The 
holdings of the Cumberland ( oopera 
tive Company were to be transferred 
to the government. These holdings, 
together with the government-owned 
land on which the sorghum plant, fur 
niture factory building, dry kiln, and 
boiler were located, were to be sold to 
a_ tenant-financed group interested in 
operating these facilities and assuring 
the continuation of such services as 
electrical, plumbing, and farm ma 
chinery to the occupants. The plan 
also provided for the early liquidation 
of the 146 units sold by FSA 


The sale of the units began on 
March 1, 1946. By April 15, all of the 
110 units were under sales contract 
and by August 15, there remained only 
forty-five units out of the total of 256 
which were not paid for in full, twenty 
seven of these being sales made previ 
ously by FSA. The SC hools and admin 
istration building and water system will 
be dedicated to the county as soon as 
necessary surveys are completed. All 
surplus lands have been transferred to 
the War Assets Administration. A 
definite offer has been received from 
the tenant-financed group for the co 
operative facilities and other govern 
ment-owned facilities, together with 
maintenance materials and some farm 
and automotive equipment. It is hoped 


that this sale will be consummated by 
the middle of October, at which time 
the government will have completely 
divested itself of all its interest in this 
project, with the exception of a mort 
gage interest in those units that may 
not have been paid for by that tur 

Cost and Government Return 


\s pointed out earlier in this paper. 
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the actual cost of these projeets and 
the investment which the government 
has made in them can not be used as a 
fair appraisal of their physical value 
Since such a large proportion Of suct 


costs and investment was attributed to 
work relief and to a certain amount ¢ 
experimentation In most cases the sal 
ot the majority of the houses represents 
a dollar value considerably below th 
original costs, due partly to the work 
reliet element in their construction and 
partly due to the actual capital subsidy 
to the occupants involved in the put 
chase commitments made to occupants 
at the time the projects were built. In 
the case of the disposition of the com 
mercial and industrial properties, how 
ever, the sales have represented to a 
yreater extent the current value of the 
properties. In the case of the thre 
hosiery mills, 85 per cent of the orig 
inal investment was recovered and in 
the case of the wood dimension plant 
it lygart Valley, more than the orig 
inal investment was recovered 
Special Studies 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority and 
the Bureau of Publi 
ol the 


thorough and objective analysis of sub 


Administration 
University of Alabama, a 


sistence homesteads projects in Jeffer 
son and Walker Counties, Alabama, 
was undertaken in 1944 and completed 
in late 1945. The results of this study 
were published in 1945 in a book en 
titled “One Foot on the Soil,” by Paul 
W. Wagner, 
science and research professor in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina, 
who directed the study Although this 
book covers investigations of only five 


professor of political 


projects, it goes into great detail about 
them and points out the mistakes and 
the unsuccessful elements of the pro 
gram, as well as the sound and success 
ful phases. For those who are inter 
ested in the place that the subsistence 
homestead type of housing might play 
in the future housing program of the 
nation, Mr. Wagner's book should be 
very interesting reading as should 
Russell Lord’s and Paul H. Johnstone’s 
“A Place on Earth; a critical appraisal 
of subsistence homesteads,” published 
in 1942 by the Department of Agri 
culture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics. 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 


How It Is Done In Madison, Wisconsin 
WILLIAM L. FRAZIER 


Executive Dire 


ctor, City of 


Madison Housing Authority 


To have working value to a com 
munity, housing statistics must be part 
of a continuous system of reporting. 
The balance-sheet picture that the oc 
casional housing survey gives of an area 
is of use only in planning for a very 
limited period and over a limited range 
of objectives. As a business concern 
maintains cumulative inventories and 
stock control, so must any large com- 
munity maintain comparable continu 
ous bookkeeping on its population, 
housing construction, and general eco- 
nomic condition. With statistical tools 
of this general type, a city planning 
commission or housing authority can 
proceed with greater assurance and 
effectiveness to provide its community 
with the housing and other public 
facilities that it may need. 

The simple theory behind a com 
munity accounting system such as that 
suggested above rests on the belief that 
no city should proceed blindly as to 
the amount of housing it needs, as to 
the amount and type it can afford, and 
as to the general geographical location 
that the housing should take. 

Perhaps the basic elements of infor- 
mation that any city should seek in 
planning its housing relate first to the 
picture of population change. A com- 
munity must know, for example, the 
number of families moving into its 
area and the number moving out. It 
must know, moreover, to what extent 
it is growing or contracting, from a 
housing point of view, in terms of 
local deaths, marriages, and divorces. 
Some geographical correlation is also 
desirable with relation to these facts so 
that the city may know the specific 
areas influenced by population changes. 
Subsidiary to the problem of geographi- 
cal correlation is the problem of trends 
of family movements within the city 
itself. In the formulation of policy, it 
is often important to know to what 
extent certain geographical areas are 
affected by internal movement and 
what types of housing are involved. 

These factors of demand must, of 
course, be brought into balance with 
the other basic phase of the reporting 
system: records of housing construction. 
Records of housing construction must 
attempt to show the type, value, size, 
and location of all new housing. Such 
records must also indicate the building 
interests handling construction and the 
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stage of completion. Conversely, rec 
ords should be maintained to indicate 
the type, unit-size, and location of all 
demolitions and destructive fires. In 
this same category, data showing the 
extent of condemnations is also of value 
in judging the prevalence of unfit hous 
ing. In the field of price, it is later 
desirable to expand the system to in 
clude data on trends in unit-rentals and 
the sales prices of dwellings and lots. 


The Employment Factor 


Basically the development of any 
city rests on the nature and growth 
of those local institutions that provide 
jobs. Theretore, it is highly important 
for a housing authority to know with 
some exactness the growth and produc 
tion trends and prospects of these 
institutions. For even though statistics 
might show a continuing growth in 
population and an apparent need for 
more housing, economic data might in 
turn show that the community could 
not long provide employment for the 
increased number of potential workers. 

At present, in Madison, the Author- 
ity is maintaining monthly records on 
the types of population movement men 
tioned above and on the trends in 
building construction. These analyses 
are a part of the regular operation of 
the Authority, having been started in 
the spring of this year. Initially, for a 
period of four months, we retained a 
survey specialist, Richard B. Andrews, 
on a full-time basis until he could get 
the program launched and _ actually 
working. Currently, he is with us on a 
half-time basis, which we believe is 
ample to maintain the operation of the 
survey. In the early stages of the sur- 
vey, about 50 per cent of our stenog- 
rapher’s time had to be utilized; cur- 
rently that percentage is at about 35. 
We believe our Authority singularly 
lucky in having Mr. Andrew’s assis- 
tance, as he had considerable experience 
in this line of work in our city in the 
past. 

Our information is available to any- 
one in the community who is interested 
in housebuilding or house-finding. We 
might say that some of our findings 
have not been too popular with the 
building industry or the realtors of the 
city but we have not tried to compli- 
ment special interests or to conceal 


tacts. 





The eighth of a series on the housing 
market analysis process that was initi- 
ated in the February Journal. 


All of our ideas as to the techniques 
of collecting and keeping a continuous 
tabulation of the data “just grew.” We 
have made a desperate effort to obtain 
all records of movement of people in, 
out, and within our city and almost 
each week we have changed or added 
to the plan in an effort to close up all 
loopholes. 

Sources of Data 


There are, naturally, many different 
sources of data available showing the 
movement of families in and out of a 
city. No combination of sources, how- 
ever, will give a complete picture. 
Therefore, the problem becomes one of 
selecting those sources that will give 
the best trend data. The data now in 
use are obtained from three sources. 
These sources are the gas and electric 
company, the local credit rating bureau, 
and the city’s two largest dairies. From 
these companies can be obtained the 
addresses of persons moving into, out 
of, and within the city. Data from 
the dairies is considered of particular 
value because of the high volume of 
converted units in the city. Many con 
verted structures continue to use one 
meter for three or four apartments. 
For this reason, ordinary utility records 
would fail to show movements among 
an important segment of the popula 
tion. 

The services of the companies in- 
volved cover very nearly the entire 
metropolitan area. Only one township 
is a blind spot in the system, since. it 
is not covered in the area set-up of the 
local utility company. 

Data on the change in number of 
households within the area due to 
death, marriages, and divorce are ob- 
tained from the vital statistics records 
as they appear in the daily papers. 
Contact is made with undertakers to 
obtain data on family situations and 
probability of a broken household. 
Newly married persons are questioned 
as to their present housing and future 
housing intentions. Divorce records are 
checked with directory files to deter- 
mine the net gain or loss in housing 
space to the community resulting from 
the action. 

Relatively complete data on residen- 
tial construction are available from the 
building permit files of the city build- 
ing commissioner, from the files of 
the village clerks, and from township 
files under the care of the county sur- 
veyor’s office. Only the city and the 
villages, however, maintain records on 
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the completion of units for which per 
mits have been issued. 

The statistical material that can be 
drawn from these various records will, 
at a month’s end tend to show some 
elements of the supply and demand 
picture as it relates to housing. We 
outline below the types of data we 
collect, our sources, and our methods. 


I. FAMILIES GAINED 
A. Inmigrations 

Local credit bureau—All requests for 
credit referred by area business firms 
to the Madison Rating Bureau are in- 
vestigated for the Housing Authority 
on two counts: (1) as to whether or 
not the request represents a family 
group and (2) if so, whether or not 
the family has recently moved into the 
city. 

Local gas and electric utility com 
panies—All new accounts filed with 
the Madison Gas and Electric Com 
pany are checked to determine whether 
or not they represent families new to 
the area. 

B. Marriages and Divorces 

Vital statistics records are compiled 
by the Association of Commerce each 
week. Al! marriages noted in the As- 
sociation reports are checked by phone 
or mail to determine current housing 
status. Divorces are cross-checked by 
address in the city directory to deter 
mine resulting housing gains or losses 
to the community. 

C. Returning Veterans 

A regular weekly check is made 
with the local draft board to determine 
the number of newly-returned married 
veterans who have no regular living 
quarters. 


II. FAMILIES LOST 
A. Out-migrations 

Local gas and electric “disconnects” 
are checked each week to identify’ 
those that represent families leaving the 
area and their destination. 

Two of the three dairies in the area 
are regularly checked to discover which 
“quits” represent families moving out 
of town. 

B. Deaths 

Association of Commerce weekly re- 
ports list all county deaths. Those 
taking place in the metropolitan area 
are segregated. Phone contact is made 
with the undertakers to determine 
whether or not family conditions will 
immediately, or. soon, result in a va- 
cated unit. Obituaries are also checked 
for family background data. 

C. Divorces 
(Discussed under Part I-B.) 


Ill. INTERNAL MOVEMENTS 


A. Electric utility records and dairy 
company records provide data on the 
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Why I Left Public Housing 
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Housing De 


The following is a reply to the 
NAHO questionnaire that went out 
in July to some seventy former pub- 
lic housing officials, asking them why 
they had left the field. (See the Sep- 
tember Journal, page 205, for more 
detailed statement about the question 
naire; also for quotation of another 
reply to it.) 


I think it is true that 
persons who have been prominent 1n 
the public housing field have been 
leaving to take jobs connected with 
private enterprise undertakings and | 
can appreciate the concern expressed 
in the May editorial and in your letter. 
Certainly it is of great importance 
that adequately trained and experi 
enced personnel be available for work 
in the public housing field, not only 
for the program as it stands, but for 
the expansion in public housing which 
I am certain must inevitably come in 
the next few years. 


a great many 


I would state my own position some 
what as follows. My first interests in 
housing were in the field of coopera 
tive housing, back in 1934 and 1935. 
Later, atter a tew years in private 
engineering work, I became interested 
in citizens housing organization and, 
as you know, was president of the Peo 


movements of families inside the area. 
These records provide the old and new 
addresses. From these data a geo 
graphical pattern of movement can be 
established. 

When the data of Sections I, II, and 
III are combined, an overall picture ot 
population change for each neighbor 
hood area can be mapped. Significant 
shifts, losses, and gains can be traced 
to exact city blocks or township sec 
tions. 


IV. HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


A. Data on newly planned housing, 
with reference to type, location, and 
costs, are collected each month from 
the building permit files of the city 
building commissioner, the village 
clerks, and town clerks. These data 
are tabulated and mapped. 

As data on new permits is gathered, 
a check is also made on the volume 
of starts and completions among older 
permits. In this way localized delays 
in construction can be more easily 
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ples Housing Council of Beaver Coun 
try, Pennsylvania. One of the five 
principal points of the Council's pro 
gram in 1939 and 1940 was to de 
velop a large public low-rent housing 
and slum clearance program in the steel 


mill towns of Beaver County. When 
1 was offered the job of Executive 
Director of the Beaver County Hous 


ing Authority it seemed to be an ex 
cellent opportunity and I do believe 
the two years I was with that program 
wonderful experience in 
large-scale housing development and 
management and succeeded in the cre 
ation of a very significant public hous 
ing program. I left the Housing Au 
thority to go with the 


yave me a 


newly-formed 
NHA in 1942, with many misgivings. 
| did not want to leave a local pro 
which was only getting well 
under way and yet I did feel that the 
opportunity for wartime service in the 
NHA program was one which I should 
accept. 


gram 


My three years with NHA again 
proved to be a wonderful experience 
and I think I was able to make a 
worth-while contribution to the war 
effort and to housing. Meanwhile, 
however, I had been thinking more 
and more of the problems of housing 
tor middle-income families and upper 


(Continued on bottom of page 235) 


spotted and des ribed. 
Demolitions and unit 
from hres are 


destruction 
likewise noted from 
public records in the offices mentioned 
above. 


V. EVICTIONS AND VACANCIES 

A. Data on evictions are obtained 
each month from the local OPA rent 
office. The number of eviction certifi 
cates granted is noted and the types of 
cases that relate to the certificates are 
tabulated. 

Some judgment as to the volume of 
local vacancies is obtained each month 
from the War Housing Center. 

VI. Quarterly reports are compiled to 
describe the volume of employment in 
the primary economic institutions of 
the area. State and industrial organiza 
tions represent the primary economic 
units in the Madison area. Data for 
employment are obtained from the state 
industrial commission and the state de 
partment of personnel. Unemployment 
is checked quarterly through the state 
unemployment compensation division. 
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22 Women Direct Housing Authority Programs 
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Lucy H. Standrod Evelyn Welliver—Hamilton, Ohic 
Decatur Hattie L. Rains—Buckeye, Arizon 
inois Louise Peel—Palm Springs, Californ T 
Catherine Fitzgerald—Elko unty, Ne 
Florence A. Herrington—Madisonville. Ke 
Lottie J. Crowther—Southwest Georgia Reaiona 
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Management Recognized As a Force for Improved 
Building Sanitation, Safety and Tenant Comfort 


The ability of management to set and meet high standards of property mainte- 
nance for the existing housing supply of a community is rated above even the 
removal of structural defects as a force for creating housing satisfaction, by the 
Committee on Housing of the Community Service Society of New York. In a 
report on the administration of the New York Multiple Dwelling Law that is 
now being prepared for publication, the following statements are made. 


The maintenance and sanitary con 
ditions of a building are major factors 
in determining its livability. They 
often are not only a serious detriment 
to the comfort of a tenant but a health 
hazard as well. Such conditions are 
accumulation of garbage, faulty plumb 
ing and drainage, dampness, inade 
quate lighting or ventilation, defective 
plaster, broken floors, rusty fire-escapes 
and infestation with rats, cockroaches, 
and vermin. Neglect and mismanage- 
ment are the cause of this type of vio- 
lation, and seriously affect normal day 
to-day living. 

The experience of the Committee 
on Housing has been that it is more 
difhcult to remove sanitary and main 
tenance violations than structural de- 
fects (lack of legal fire escapes, lack 
of fire-retarding, shared toilets, illegal 
second interior rooms, and the like, 
which require structural changes in 
the building) while at the same time 
such maintenance complaints are much 
more frequent. This finding is not 
based on the experience of the war 
years only, even though it was just 
as true then. The common explana-’ 
tion then was the war-created shortage 
of personnel. 


Responsibility for Maintenance 

The key person in maintaining a 
building in sanitary condition is the 
superintendent, hired by the owner, 
who is ultimately responsible for the 
condition of the building he owns. 
The reason for bad property mainte- 
nance is often given that there are 
always tenants who persist in throwing 
garbage out the window or down the 
dumbwaiter shaft, despite a superin- 
tendent’s efforts to keep the premises 
clean. While there undoubtedly is 
some validity to the accusation, such 
explanations do not discharge the re- 
sponsibility of the owner to hire the 
type of superintendent who gives good 
service to his tenants and elicits their 
cooperation. 
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In many such dwellings it was found 
by the Committee on Housing that 
no regular system of garbage collec 
tion was provided. In buildings where 
systematic garbage collection was made, 
the number of tenants who throw gar 
bage out the window was considerably 
reduced. The responsible and_ inter 
ested superintendent, furthermore, is 
in a strategic position to provide tenant 
education. When this fails, more dras 
tic action may be necessary. 


A Superintendent Gives His Views 

On a recent re-visit to a large new 
multiple dwelling, it was found that 
the superintendent had been changed 
since the first complaint was made. 
Although the new superintendent had 
been there only four weeks, the viola 
tions on the building had been re 
moved; various public parts of the 
building had been freshly painted; the 
public halls, storage spaces in the cel 
lar, incinerator rooms, and the like 
were neat and clean. Only a few 
weeks previously conditions had been 
deplorable. This interview as recorded 
was in part as follows: 

“When he began as a superintend 
ent, he worked in Harlem and East 
Harlem and was paid about $20 per 
month plus his apartment. His first 
building was almost vacant and the 
owner had told him he had _ never 
been able to keep it fully rented. Al 
though he had another job at the 
time, he followed a routine of cleaning 
and maintaining the building and said 
that in four or five weeks the building 
was completely rented. The tenants 
were most cooperative in helping keep 
the building in good shape since they 
were glad to find apartments where 
the premises were systematically cared 
tor. 

“When he present 
job, he found about twelve cans of 
garbage in the incinerator which had 
not been taken care of. The tenants 
were in thé habit of standing boxes 


came on_ his 


halls 
or in the incinerator rooms. He also 
found 


of garbage and retuse in the 


about four tenants who dis 
posed of garbage by tossing it out 
the windows onto the ledges and the 
roots of lower portions of the build 
ing. He said what he did was to 
make it quite clear to these tenants 
that he 

bage only once and that if there was 
any more, he would call in the police 
He said he had no further difficulties 
with — these 


would clean away this gar 


tenants and that every 
tenant now properly disposes of gar 
bage in the incinerator, which he keeps 
n good condition. He has used this 
tactic in other buildings and has found 


it quite successful 


Techniques of Management 


“There were other arrangements 
which he has made in the management 
of the 


pearance 


building to improve its ap 
and cleanliness as well as 
He keeps the 
public hall on the 
main floor locked, each tenant being 
supplied with a key, since he found 
children in the neighborhood used it 
as a thoroughfare and on 
urinated 


reduce his own labor. 


entrance to the 


occasion 
against the sides of the 
elevator door and in the sandboxes pro 
vided for cigarettes. He follows a 
regular schedule of mopping the halls 
and told me_ that 
became 


once this system 
known to the occupants of 
the building, they too began to take 
pride in the appearance of the building 
and do a great deal in helping to keep 
it in good condition. The owner com 
plained at first about the increased 
orders for soap, disinfectants, and paint 
but since he soon began receiving 
compliments rather than constant com 
plaints from his tenants for the first 
time in eighteen months, he now grants 
supplies readily.” 

Instances such as this serve to illus- 
trate that excuses by superintendents 
and landlords that the tenants are to 
blame for garbage accumulation, dirty 
public halls, and other insanitary con 
ditions should not be accepted by those 
charged with enforcing the law. Own 
ers can and should see to it that their 
buildings are maintained in compli 
ance with the minimum standards of 
decency in the law. 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 

A practical pointer in preventive 
maintenance, writes Ernest W. Fair in 
Manage 
ment,’ “calls for close attention to 


“Buildings and Building 
walls, ceilings, and foundations of the 
building. Floors should be regularly 
and closely checked for more than just 
threadbare spots. It is advisable, where 
possible, for a thorough inspection to 
be made underneath floors as well as 
over them. Seventy per cent of floor 
troubles develop from their underside 
rather than topside. At the same time, 
foundations and pillar supporters of 
the building, under-floor pipes and con 
duit, and similar equipment should be 
given a close inspection.” 


A MANAGER’S NOTEBOOK 

Joseph M. Ward, Housing Manager 
of Charleston Homes in Boston, reports 
that one of his most valuable manage 
ment tools is the “little black note- 
book” that he carries with him con 
stantly while on duty. The “little black 
book” is a loose-leaf, pocket-size note 
book that contains a list of his develop- 
ment’s dwellings numbers, in numerical 
order; the residents’ names and ad- 
dresses; the number of rooms in each 
unit; the dates when the families 
moved in; and the rental rates on each 
dwelling. 

This information, according to the 
Boston manager, enables him and other 
members of his staff to know a sur- 
prising number of the residents by 
name. Space in the notebook is also 
provided for Mr. Ward to make nota- 
tions on the rent-paying records of 
each family, behavior problems of chil- 
dren, bad housekeeping standards, and 
other similar observations on the vari 
ous families—all of which may be of 
help to the manager during his project 
“tours.” 

As a device for following up on resi- 
dents who are not taking full care of 
their maintenance responsibilities, the 
notebook also has special value. Mr. 
Ward believes that the success of his 
resident maintenance program can be 
largely attributed to the use of this 
notebook data on each family. 


EFFECTIVE INSECTICIDE 

An unusually effective insecticide 
powder containing “PGH” has been 
developed for the extermination of 
cockroaches, according to J. Gilbert 
Scheib, Executive Director of the Hous- 
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ing Authority of New Orleans. In a 
written report to Marshali W. Amis, 
Director of the FPHA Region V office, 
Mr. Scheib states that “all of the ten 
ants of the apartments dusted informed 
the Authority that in each instance the 
powder used proved to be very effective 
and that all of the infested apartments 
were free of cockroaches following 
treatment. 

This powder was made available to 
the New Orleans Authority for experi- 
mental treatment purposes by the 
FPHA regional office at Fort Worth, 
Texas, and by the United States Public 
Health Service. Other local housing 
authorities desiring assistance on ver 
min problems should contact their 
FPHA regional offices. 

MANAGER’S TIME DISTRIBUTION 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles, conducts Management 
audits of each housing development, 
usually on a semi-annual basis (see the 
June 1946 JourNaL, page 120, for article 
“Measuring Management Effective- 
ness”). In a recent audit report of Roy 
L. Patterson, General Housing Man- 
ager, reference is made to the way the 
manager of a 400-unit development 





Hints to the Housing Manager 


spends his time. This manager, it will 
be noted, spends less than one-half of 
his time supervising activities within 
the office. The rest of his time is spent 
on activities outside the office. An ex 
cerpt from the audit report follows 
below 4 

“Less than halt of the manager's 
time is spent in the office performing 
his administrative duties and handling 
routine office functions, such as appro 
ing reports, preparing requisitions, 
signing leases, approving charges to 
tenants, reviewing rent adjustments, 
and interviewing residents. The man- 
ager does not make routine home vis:ts, 
but makes inspections when particular 
problems arise. The manager person- 
ally approves all referrals to the Legal 
Counsel, signs all R&I forms and 
checks incoming merchandise.” 

This audit report also makes another 
interesting comment with reference to 
the performance of the manager: 

“He is able to collect rent but he is 
not familiar with the details of the 
cashiering operation. It is essential that 
the manager know the cashiering op- 
eration, should an unforeseen absence 
of the cashier occur.” 


sa reser 


SAN FRANCISCO CITIZENSHIP MURAL 


Thirty children, members of the San Francisco Junior City art workshop at 
Hunter's Point (war housing development of the Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco), worked on the above citizenship mural, which was un- 
veiled recently. Standing before the mural are Ronald Campbell and Caroline Hud- 
delson, two of the children in the group, with the adult art director, muralist 
Sargent Johnson. The work represents cooperative relationship between the in- 
dividual and the community in the development of the good citizen. Building at top 
center is San Francisco's city hall. Ghostly outline at left center was the one con- 
cession of the young artists to the abstractionist school; it represents adult life 


which they are striving to improve. 
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What Is Your Personnel Policy ? 


NAHO’s Local Authority Letter No. 
50, dated July 30, 1946, expressed the 
conviction that there are few. better 
ways of judging the soundness of an 
organization’s administrative compe 
tence than through a study of its 
personnel policy. The Letter also ex 
pressed thc opinion that such policy 
should be written down in manual 
form and made available generally to 
an agency's full staff. 

Attached to the Letter was a report 
on a study made by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Tacoma, 
Washington—a study of the personnel 
practices of 155 local housing authori- 
ties. These 155 authorities had re- 
sponded to a detailed questionnaire 
sent out by the Tacoma Authority in 
1945. Their answers provided Tacoma 
officials with valuable data on current 
local authority personnel policies and 
procedures. (In tabulating these data, 
the Tacoma Authority effectively called 
attention to the basic factors involved 
in establishing 
policies. ) 

In passing the Tacoma report on 
to its agency members with Local 
Authority Letter No. 50, NAHO took 
the occasion to bring its personnel 
files up to date by asking its agency 
member authorities to send in copies 
of personnel manuals currently in use 
and to answer a few questions on 
personnel policy on a return-addressed 
postal card. Those replies have thrown 
considerable light on the present per- 
sonnel standards maintained by local 
authorities and indicate generally the 
considerable amount of interest local 
authorities have in improving their 
personnel practices. The replies are 
summarized below and are supple- 
mented by certain comments on the. 
local authority personnel situation. 

Before presenting the returns, it 
might be well to look at a few facts 
on the size of the local authority pro- 
gram. According to the 1946-47 NAHO 


adequate personnel 


Housing Directory, there is a total of 
444 “active” housing authorities in the 
country. That is, 

enough to maintain 
agent. 


authorities active 
a corresponding 
Another 35 are still on the list 
for deferred low-rental projects, but, 
nevertheless they do not maintain any 
office staff nor have they assigned any 
person to act as a “correspondent.” 
Of these 444 authorities, 340 are now 
managing housing programs or are 
engaged in some type of planning or 
development work. 

As of October 1, 1946, 210 local 
housing authorities were agency mem 
bers of NAHO, or 62 per cent of 
the total authorities operating housing 
programs. 

In the table below, the percentage 
response by NAHO agency members 
to NAHO’s postal card poll on per 
sonnel practices is shown by regions. 

Only 13 Manuals Written 

It will be noted that 63 of the 210 
agency members, or 30 per cent, re 
sponded to the postal card survey. 
The percentage of response ranged 
from 11 per cent in New England to 
48 per cent in the Midwest region. 
All of the other regions ranged from 
25 per cent to 33 per cent. 

It is especially significant that only 
thirteen, or 20 per cent, of the sixty 
three responding local authorities op 
erated in accordance with written per- 
sonnel manuals—which probably means 
that only thirteen of the 210 NAHO 
agency members use personnel man 
uals. The Middle Atlantic region re 
ported four local authorities using man- 
uals, while New England had none 
reported. 

The number of local authorities with 
out any written personne] policies, or 
with the policy only partly in written 
form also appears to have importance. 
Twenty-seven, or 43 per cent, of the 
total report no written policy, while 
twenty-three, or 37 per cent, had their 
policy partially in written form. 


Some of the local housing authori 
NAHO poll 


supplemented their postal card replies 


ties responding to the 
with written statements. A tew of 


them are presented to indicate the 


nature of some authorities’ interests 
and problems. 
Program Size a Factor 
The need for a written personnel 
policy increases as a program increases 
in size, according to one executive 
“Your letter ‘What is your 


Policy’ was very 


director. 
Personnel timely 
When our Authority was young and 
the number of employees small, we 
had a generally understood personnel 
policy but not a written one. We 
seemed to operate as a family group 
quite successfully. 
tised as to sick leave when employees 
who had given unstinted and_ loyal 
service were ill. 

“As the extent Authority 
grew, we began to realize the necessity 
of a more distinct policy and began 


Leniency was prac 


of our 


its formation. Until the present time. 
personnel work has been divided 
among different clerical groups in the 
different management ofhices, but now 
it is the process of being centralized 
for all projects, within the Central 
Office and under my eye. 

“Had you written a few weeks later 
definite 
written policy, as one is now being 
formulated. If you are still interested 
then, we will be glad to send you one.” 


we could have sent you a 


Staff relationships are affected by 
the absence of an adequate 
on salary increments, according to an 
other director. “In response to Local 
Authority Letter No. 50, we have a 
satustactory 
leave and 
have a written policy concerning salary 
increments. The lack of this policy 
has been evident in staff relationships.” 


policy 


policy with reference to 


vacations but we do not 


The assistance given to local authori 
ties by FPHA through its issuance 
of a “Model Personnel Policy” is indi 


TABLE SHOWING STATUS BY REGIONS OF LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES’ PERSONNEL POLICY AS 
OF AUGUST 1946. BASED ON RESPONSES TO NAHO LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER NO. 50 


Total Per Cent LHA’s LHA’s with 
Total NAHO Replies to Replies to with Personnel Policy 
Regions Agency NAHO NAHO Written 
Members LHA LHA Personnel Partly None 
Letter No. 50 Letter No. 50 Manual Written Written 

I New England 18 2 11 0 1 | 
II Middle Atlantic 38 11 29 4 3 4 
Ill Midwest 23 11 48 2 5 4 
IV Southeastern 54 16 30 2 6 Ss 
V Southwest 24 8 33 1 3 4 
VI Pacifie Southwest 21 6 28 2 l 3 
VII Pacific Northwest 12 3 25 l l 1 
VIll East Central 20 6 3 1 3 2 
TOTAL 210 63 30 13 23 27 
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cated by this letter: “This will acknowl- 
edge your ‘Local Authority Letter No. 
50,’ dated July 30, 1946 in regard to 
personnel policy. 

“We wish to advise you that we 
do not as yet have a written personnel 
policy. It has been our policy to 
conform generally with local practice 
in regard to sick leave, vacations, 
etc. We hope to prepare a written 
policy before the end of the year for 
the consideration of the Board. This 
policy will be along the general lines 
of the model personnel policy prepared 
by the FPHA.” 

Another local authority desires a 
greater amount of assistance from 
FPHA in the formation of a personnel 
policy and samples of personnel man- 
uals in use by other smaller authori- 
ties. “We have your letter No. 50 
dated July 30 on Personnel Policy. We 
want to plead guilty, as we do not 
have a personnel policy and are very 
much in need of one. As you know, 
this is a small Authority. I feel that 
the Regional Office of FPHA should 
be set up in such a way as to give us 
smaller Authorities at least assistance 
by loaning us an employee experi- 
enced in working up a personnel pol- 
icy. 

“We will be glad to receive further 
information from your office. If it 
were possible to bring together, in 
classes, by Authority size, samples of 
personnel policies now in use, such 
data would be very helpful.” 

NAHO Conclusions and Comments 

1. Although there is some evidence 
that local authorities are availing them- 
selves of the guidance of FPHA’s 
“Model Personnel Policy” (FPHA 
Manual Section 4110, effective January 
28, 1946), it is obvious that the ex- 
cellent’ personnel resources of the 
FPHA regional offices are not being 
used as extensively as they should be. 

2. Before this survey, the NAHO 
office had on file copies of six un- 
usually good personne] manuals or sets 
of regulations, prepared by local au- 
thorities (Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
Tacoma, Omaha, Memphis, and Cleve- 
land). As a result of the request for 
additional copies of personnel man- 
uals, six more manuals were submitted 
to NAHO. Each manual represents an 
unusually enlightened array of person- 
nel policies (Philadelphia; Seattle; Chi- 
cago; Allegheny County, Pennsylvania; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; and 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania) and all 
of them are available on loan to any 
local authority requesting them. 

3. A 30 per cent response from 
the NAHO agency members is not a 
good response. On a subject of such 
special importance to local authority 
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Maintenance Superintendents Meet 


Representatives of southeastern local 
housing authorities and the Region IV 
ofice of FPHA met in Atlanta this 
spring for a two-day Conference of 
Maintenance Superintendents. The 
seven sessions of the conference were 
held as discussion groups, each cover- 
ing a particular phase of maintenance 
operations and each led by a specialist 
in that phase. In addition, there was 
considerable participation from the 
floor. 

W. M. Simmons, Assistant Executive 
Director of the Memphis Housing Au- 
thority, reports as follows on the meet- 
ing: “This meeting in Atlanta was the 
second of such meetings held by main- 
tenance men in this region; both meet 
ings have been very beneficial in af- 
fording the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and to relate methods used by 
the maintenance men of the various 
local authorities. Considerable informa- 
tion is always available on the various 
approaches to tenant maintenance, 
painting by authority personnel or con 
tract, the various types of paint used, 
and many other allied problems that 
are common to all local authorities.” 

The following outline of the confer 
ence is based on material from Mr. 
Simmons, who points out that the list 
of subjects covered sets forth the “real 
heart of the program, but does not 
include details of the general methods 


operations as personnel policies, the 
percentage return should have been 
much greater—75 per cent at least; 
possibly 85 per cent. 

4. Although it is true that the im- 
portance of personnel standards for 
local authorities with smaller pro- 
grams may not be as pressing as it 1s 
for those with large programs, NAHO 
believes that certain minimum person- 
nel standards are important to ail au- 
thority programs, regardless of size. 
The fact, therefore, that a local au- 
thority has a small staff should not be 
regarded as reason enough for ignoring 
personnel issues. 

5. While the survey data indicate 
that a large number of local authori- 
ties have made no attempt to formu- 
late written personnel policies, there 
is some satisfaction to be gained from 
the realization that those authorities 
that have established personnel policies 
and practices have adopted commend- 
ably high standards. 

6. The survey data suggest that the 
personnel field is an area in which 
NAHO regional councils and_ local 
chapters can be of help, as a supple- 
ment to the help available through 


FPHA. 





being employed, in which statements 
the Authority maintenance representa 
tives present displayed the most inter 
est.” 


Grounds. Chairman: Brown Nichol 
son, The Housing Authority of the 
City of Columbus, Georgia. Discussion 
Leader: H. Boyer Marx, Regional 
Landscape Architect. 

The public relations aspects of good 
grounds maintenance was 
Some techniques __ tor 


stressed. 
encouraging 
tenant maintenance were listed, as fol 
lows: giving prizes for the best main- 
tained yards; posting signs in yards, 
such as “best maintained yard in the 
project”; issuing a certificate to be 
hung in the home of the tenant having 
the best maintained yard; issuing a 
plaque to the building having the best 
maintained yard for the month. Some 
local authorities have the tenants main- 
tain all the landscape. In those cases, 
the authority furnishes the tools and 
material and the tenants trim hedges, 
edge walks and drives, mow and water 
lawns, and fertilize the lawns. Author 
ity maintenance and partial tenant 
maintenance were also discussed. 
Techniques for controlling vandalism 
included offering rewards for informa- 
tion and proof of project damage and, 
indirectly, by maintaining supervised 
play areas and setting up teen-age clubs. 
In connection with garbage collec 
tion, Atlanta representatives surpris 
ingly reported that underground can 
pits were found unsatisfactory. An 
unusually helpful service was reported 
in some cities where the municipal 
health departments have weekly sani 
tary inspection of garbage collection. 


Plumbing and Gas Systems; Gas 
Burning Equipment; Heating and 
Ventilating Systems. Chairman: Brown 
Nicholson. Discussion Leader: Frank 
White, Technical Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlanta. 

Considerable time was given to dis- 
cussion of the natural gas explosion in 
New Orleans, where 7 persons were 
killed and 42 injured (the JourNAL 
will carry a “preventive maintenance” 
article on the explosion in an early 
issue). The cause of the explosion was 
attributed to a hole in the gas pipe, 
caused by corrosion. Both the con- 
tractor and the authority were found 
to have been at fault—the contractor 
because the pipe had not been covered 
by a cement coating at the ground, 
and the authority because the engineer 
had apparently failed to check the con- 
tractors work and the management 
had not made periodic inspections. Ten 
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per cent of the buildings at the project 
were discovered to have had explosive 
mixtures in the crawl spaces. William 
C. Freeman, Chief of the Fire Pre- 
vention and Safety Section of the 
FPHA central office recommended a 
program of preventive maintenance 
that called for immediate testing of 
all gas systems, independent periodic 
inspections by the authority and the 
insurance company, provision of good 
ventilation, and education of tenants 
to be alert for escaping gas. Safety pre- 
cautions while working on gas lines, 
and methods of discovering leaks were 
also brought out in the discussion. 


The session also covered maintenance 
of water tanks, ranges and circulators. 
Extermination. Chairman: Frederic 
A. Fay, Portsmouth 


Redevelopment 
and Housing 


Authority. Discussion 
Leader: Major J. P. Clawson, Regional 
Sanitary Engineer. 


Advocates of authority responsibility 
for extermination recommended that 
the job should be handled exclusively 
by a trained man. One method is to 
spray a unit before a new tenant moves 
in, inspect it in two weeks and, if no 
vermin are found, extermination should 
be at the tenant's expense thereafter. 
Devices for tenant responsibility were 
also considered—either by contract at 
the tenant's expense; by authority sup- 
plying the materials to the tenant; or 
by tenant supplying both materials and 
his labor. On the question of chem- 
icals, opinion was equally divided as 
to the effectiveness of DDT and Py- 
rethrum. 


Electrical Equipment. Chairman: 
Frederic A. Fay. Discussion Leader: 
John T. Munday, Regional Electrical 


Engineer. 


The discussion centered around 


maintenance of electric refrigerators. 


Painting. Chairman: Ray O. Ed- 
wards, The Housing Authority of 
Jacksonville, Florida. Discussion 
Leader: Glen Yockey, Technical Di- 
rector, Memphis Housing Authority. 
It was pointed out that painting costs 
represent about 30 per cent of the local 
authority budget. A five-year schedule 
was suggested for painting exterior sur- 
faces, and a four-year schedule for in- 
terior walls and ceilings. The question 
of tenant vs. authority maintenance 
came up again, and it was thought 
that the trend is to get back to tenant 
painting. Partial tenant participation is 
a popular device for reducing costs, 
some authorities furnishing the paint, 
and others the labor to the tenant. 
Another method is to have the tenant 
prepare the walls for painting. 
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JAMES J. BOYLE 

has been appointed resident manager of the 
3200-family garden apartment community 
being built by the New York Life Insurance 
Company in Flushing, Queens, New York 
Mr. Boyle was with the New York City Hous 
ing Authority at the ume of his appointment, 
acting as manager of Fort Greene Houses, a 
3500-tamily development built with © stat 
funds and used as war housing since the dat 
of its initial occupancy. Mr. Boyle is the Sec 
retary of NAHO’s New York Chapter 
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CALVIN H. YUILL 

has taken a position with the Department of 
Commerce as Industrial Analyst in the Con 
struction Division. Mr. Yuill left the housing 
held in 1944 to jon UNRRA. Before that 
time, he was with the Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston as Executive Director, a 
position he had held for almost ten vears 


LAURINE A. WINLACK 

is returning to service with a tederal housing 
agency, after more than two and a half years 
as Secretary of the National Public Housing 
Conference, Inc. Miss Winlack has been ap 
pointed Director of the Group Services Divi 
sion in the Office of the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency—the position for 
merly held by Mrs. Florence Stewart. Before 
her NPHC afhlation, Miss Winlack was 
Assistant Director of Personnel tor FPHA 


HELEN SHUFORD SLAYMAN 

has replaced Laurine Winlack as Secretary of 
the National Public Housing Conference, Inc 
(note item above). Mrs. Slayman has been 
with the Conference since early this vear (sec 
August Journal, page 168) 


WARREN H. RIDPATH 
has been released from the Navy and is back 
on duty with the Region VI office of the 


Maintenance Cost Control. Chair 
man: Gerald Gimre, The Nashville 
Housing Authority. Discussion Leader: 
Robert E. Bates, Regional Housing 
Management Adviser. 


Among the factors that make for 
high operating costs are: neglect of 
tenant participation, overstafing, poor 
labor relations, excess consumption of 
electricity (100 per cent check metering 
was recommended ), water waste. Also 
it was recommended that service rc 
quests should be issued only upon 
proper application to the management 
and that all service requests should be 
signed by tenants upon completion of 
the work. 


Tenant Maintenance. Chairman: 
Gerald Gimre. Discussion Leader: 
Colin Murchison, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Orlando, Florida. 

This session again considered the 
questions of tenant lawn maintenance 
and tenant painting. 


Federal Authority He 1s 
Adviser tor the I 


Angeles sub-regional FPHA office 


Public Housing 
Housing Management 


JOHN DUCEY 

has been appointed Director of Planning 
the Chicago Housing Authority, succeeding 
Ira Bach, who is now heading up the new 
Cook County Housing Authority. Mr. Ducey 
was formerly the Authority's Economic Ad 
viser 


ARTHUR L. CHLADEK 

has been released trom the Army and is 
now in the Region VI FPHA office as Assistant 
Director tor Management. Mr. Chladek lett 
the Army with the rank of Mayor, his last 
assignment having been as housing officer in 
the American sector of Austria 


JOSEPH H. BUNZEL 

has left the Pittsburgh Housing Association to 
become Associate Professor of Sociology and 
Social Research at Fisk University in Nash 
ville. Dr. Bunzel had been with the Pittsburgh 
Association tor more than two years in the 
capacity of research assistant 


EDWARD PATE 

has been appointed the new manager of 
Altgeld Gardens in Chicago, succeeding Oscar 
Brown, who resigned to enter private law 
pracuce. Mr. Pate was previously manager ot 
Wentworth Gardens, a much smaller develop 
ment than the 1500-unit community that he 
will now direct 


G. LYLE BELSLEY 

has been named Assistant Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, succeeding Lyman 
S. Moore, who resigned to become city man 
ager of Portland, Maine Mr. Belsley was 
formerly Executive Secretary of the War Pro 
duction Board and came to NHA from the 
Civilian Production Board, where he had been 
Director of the Bureau of Demobilization. Mr 
Belsley was at one time director of one of the 
‘1313” agencies—the Civil Service Assembly 


A. C. GLASSGOLD 

is now on the staff of the Region II office 
of the Federal Public Housing 
the capacity of 


Authority in 
Semor Project Services Ad 


viser 


LHA-FPHA RELATIONS— 


(Continued from page 222 


not be deterred by the local importance 
of any authority from living up to its 
obligations as a critic as well as a help 
mate. In turn, the authorities should 
not be awed by federal titles. After 
all, we're just a group of citizens try 
ing to do a job together. Some of us 
live and work on Main Street; some 
on Broadway; some on Connecticut 
Avenue in Washington. But remem 
ber—our slum clearance program 
should include clearance of slum 
thinking — selfish thinking—at ll 
levels, so that we can build spiritual as 
well as physical homes. 

We in housing have been through 
several periods of misunderstanding. 
Some of them could have been 
avoided—but most of them had to be 
lived through. And they have. But 
we must keep on living-through—and 
together. 
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REPLY TO “WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING” 


I hope that others will reveal more significant and valid 
reasons for leaving the public housing field than the 
NAHO member quoted on page 205 of your September 
issue. I can only feel sorry for him if he came away with 
the conviction that “there is no room for initiative in any 
large governmental organization except at the top.” 

It is sad that he never came to see that “policy” is 
really made every day over the counter in thousands of 
dealings with the public by the men and women on the 
firing line. District, regional and central staff are only 
service of supply, to help the project planner, the project 
management aide interpret to the public the program laid 
out in broad outline by the legislative, amplified by the 
President and the department heads. 

Without understanding cooperation from every member 
ot the staff, the “policy-makers” are helpless. The staff 
meetings out of which no “decisions” seemed to come 
he should have recognized as a vital link in the line of 
communication, a way of giving him background to face 
his cltentele with confidence and a rich opportunity to 
formulate for those removed from the scene of action 
needed changes in program derived from his daily 
experience. 

Your ex-member either suffered from poor supervision 
(that could have happened) or he was unable to respond 
to the challenge of getting many people to work together 
effectively to a common end—an exciting venture for a 
person who can combine a “restless and aggressive spirit” 
with teamplay and cooperativeness into an_ integrated 
personality. Charles S. Ascher, New York City 


ANOTHER REPLY TO “WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING” 


If the unidentified writer of “Why I Left the Public 
Housing Field” in the September issue of the JouRNAL 
had stuck to a description of the federal service as he 
had experienced it, one could only commiserate with him 
for his bad luck in working under inadequate supervisors. 
But unfortunately, he has naively attempted to generalize 
his unsatisfactory experience in terms of a number of 
common clichés which could not have been better chosen 
had they been deliberately calculated to deter ambitious 
and much needed young persons from entering the federal 
service. In brief, these add up to: (1) inevitably there is 
no room for initiative in the federal service except at the 
top and (2) a public employee can not have a crusading 
spirit. 

The idea that these not uncommon characteristics are 
inevitable is a vicious one under any circumstance; when 
it is forwarded by an apparently intelligent and idealistic 
former federal employee, it is especially so. Fortunately, 
it is not true. 

The legislative mandate of almost any federal agency, 
and certainly of any of the housing agencies, is necessarily 
a very broad one. Within that mandate there not only is 
every opportunity for the display of initiative and a crusad- 
ing spirit but, as a matter of fact, no agency can possibly 
carry out the intent of the Congress and the people without 
large quantities of these characteristics distributed liberally 
at all staff levels. 

It seems almost a truism that the virtually unparalleled 
importance of the public business in general and the 
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complexity of the special problems with which the housing 
agencies are concerned create an unusually desperate need 
tor aggressive initiative among public employees at all levels. 

Even the “manual,” which incorrectly seems to typity the 
federal service for your unidentified correspondent, 1S, 
if properly administered, a most valuable means of releas 
ing the employee's initiative for better things. The simplifi 
cation of complex group activity through routinizing that 
(usually very small) part of the job that can be closely 
channeled in the interest of efficiency allows the employec 
to concentrate his initiative upon those many phases of his 
work where initiative is most rewarding. As a matter of 
fact, the manual itself offers the alert employee at any 
level of responsibility an opportunity to extend greatly the 
effects of his own initiative. In the agency with which 
[ am most familiar, for example, one of the most common 
complaints is that changes in operating manuals are made 
too frequently; these changes, of course, are commonly 
the result of extending to all employees the benefits of the 
initiative displayed by someone down the line who has 
suggested an improv ed method of action. 

Precisely because intelligence and initiative are more 
rewarding to society when displayed in our public agencies 
than almost anywhere else, we can not afford to let ideas 
to the contrary take root. Let us have constructive criticism 
of our federal, state, and local housing agencies, but there 
is no reason to speak of the inevitability of their faults. 
Public housing agencies will be as good as the people who 
man them, 

Gordon E. Howard, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

As you know, I have been working a great deal on 
international affairs during the past couple of years. In 
the United Nations there are several movements on foot 
to set up more specific arrangements for systematic 
international cooperation in housing and urban reconstruc 
tion. We are plugging for such arrangements, since we 
feel the international problems and the need for more 
orderly international cooperation. 

I should like to propose that NAHO adopt a resolution 
in this matter at the business meeting in Cleveland. 
I am sure this proposal is in line with current thinking; 
I believe it would do some good; and I am sure it can do 
no damage. It would bring NAHO more closely into 
this developing work. 

Jacob Crane, Washington, D. C. 


THE REAL ESTATE LOBBY 

I am certain that you in your position already know 
what the real estate lobby in Washington has done and 
what they are planning to do in the near future to the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing bill and to public 
housing in general. 

As a veteran of World War II, as a houser, and a 
member of NAHO, I am vitally interested in the passage 
of the WET bill or some sort of long-range housing 
legislation of equal merit. Howard Holtzendorff, in his 
speech before a joint session of FPHA and NAHO mem- 
bers in Denver, Colorado, September 5, 1946, stated that 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Program could not hope 
to relieve more than the top 20 per cent of veterans— 
those in the highest-income bracket. He said the only hope 
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tor the veterans comprising the other 80 per cent was in 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Holtzendorff’s view in this respect and it is my sugges 
tion that all provisions of the bill which are favorable 
to the veteran be brought to the attention of every veterans 
organization in the country. 

I am certain that if the veterans themselves were made 
to realize that for the most part this bill is their only 
hope, that they would rise up as one man in righteous 
indignation and make their voice heard in the coming 
sessions of Congress this fall and winter, We certainly 
need their support and I believe we will get it if we let 
them know what we're fighting for. I believe the veteran, 
singly and by groups, will be interested in doing a little 
fighting on this side of the pond for something that he does 
understand and believe in. We owe it to him to let him 
know what is going on. 


Carroll L. Rice, Deming, New Mexico 


ST. LOUIS ANNUAL REPORT 


When the annual report of a local housing authority 
makes the front-page headlines of a big metropolitan 
daily, that’s news. St. Louis achieved just that on August 
18, when the St. Louis Post-Dispatch devoted its page one, 
right-hand column, under a four-column, three-line head, 
to a story about local housing as told by the St. Louis 
Housing Authority in its first report. The same issue of 
the newspaper published an editorial which called the 
report “sheer capitalistic common sense.” 

The St. Louis Authority has told its story well, in text, 
photographs, and statistics. Using words, figures, and pic 
tures economically, it presents the facts of St. Louis’ slum 
housing and the remedy of public housing for low-income 
families in dramatic, simple, popular terms that insure 
the report an audience not only of the city’s officialdom but 
of all citizens whom it will reach. This report proves 
again that facts, properly presented, can be as fascinating 


Why | Left Public Housing— 


(Continued 
lower-income families. More and more 
I became convinced that it was neces 
sary to develop new types of housing 
enterprise to operate in this field. The 


I would say 


have long been 


from page 22/) 


auxiliary motives. 


as any fiction, It is notable that more and more local 
housing authority annual reports have been of this high 
calibre. Inya Smith, Washington, D. C. 


CAREER SERVICE IN HOUSING 


You note in your next-to-last paragraph of the editorial 
in the May Journat or Hovusine that: “In Britain, too, 
public employment is well regarded. In fact, public service 
careers are prepared for in Britain much as one trains for 
the professions in the United States.” 

[ have just completed a three months’ stay with the 
British Ministry of Town and Country Planning and wish 
to note some serious qualifications to that statement. It is 
true that principals in the British Civil Service are trained 
in this way. They are, however, administrators and are 
not in any sense technicians, such as managers, architects, 
engineers, lawyers, or others who are naturally employed 
in any public housing agency. The technicians complain 
in Britain just as they do here of being subordinated to 
the administrators and I believe I can say without exaggera 
tion that it is a cause of very serious complaint and that the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning considers it to be 
one of the principal difficulties in hiring and holding an 
adequate staff. 

G. Holmes 


Perkins, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
g 


NEED FOR CITIZENS HOUSING AGENCIES 


One of the most damaging errors committed by the 
local housing authorities is their discouragement of the 
formation of local citizens groups, because they consider 
they might become potential nuisances to them. Deterred 
on the one hand by the administrative sterility, so often 
associated with public bodies during slack operational years, 
and by the inertia of citizen interest on the other, local 
demand for action has become stifled in hundreds of 
these official bottlenecks throughout the country. 

Charles Abrams, New York City 
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For one thing, | the kind our company has in mind 
convinced that the must be the principal hope in the 





answer I was convinced could only be 
found in the development of large 
scale construction methods, integration 
of materials, construction, planning, 
and operation on a nation-wide. basis 
in several communities where com- 
plete neighborhood and community 
housing developments were possible. 
As a matter of fact, I had practically 
organized the beginning of such a 
program before the war and in view 
of the priority and other restrictions 
had had to give it up. When this 
year an opportunity arose to assume 
a very responsible position in exactly 
the kind of a private housing organ- 
ization I had been thinking of, and 
take the leadership in its formation and 
program development, I felt that the 
job was the most significant one | 
could possibly be doing in the next 
few years. 
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answer to housing for low-income 
families and the answer to the high 
costs of slum property acquisition, 
could not be found wholly in in 
creasing subsidies, but had to be found 
in large part in the maximum utiliza 
tion of modern industrial techniques 
and financing and planning methods 
which would lower costs of housing 
production, bringing more private hous 
ing within the reach of low-income 
families and by competition forcing a 
lowering of slum property values. Sec 
ondly, I never had any hopes for the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill or 
for any appreciable public housing pro 
gram development in the first two 
or three years after the war. I don’t 
think there will be much public hous 
ing program in this country until the 
next depression forces developments in 
that direction. My own opinion is that 


housing field, but I have no doubt 
there will again come a time when 
the country will be forced to the 
realization that the public housing pro 
gram also must be expanded. 

Meanwhile, each of us has to work 
where he feels he can do the best 
job for which he is fitted. I felt 
that the opportunity given to me in 
the Housing Development Corporation 
program was of greater significance 
than any other opportunity I could 
see either in government or in private 
housing and planning. I am of the 
opinion that for the next few years the 
development of lower costs and better 
planning in housing on a large-scale 
basis is the most important job to be 
done in housing. I suspect that the 
time is not too far off when urban 
redevelopment, slum clearance, and 
the rebuilding of our blighted areas 
will be the most important field. 
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Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CITIES ARE ABNORMAL, edited by 
Elmer T. Peterson. 1946. 263 pp. $3.00. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 

A collection of articles on cit ife and 
what's wrong with it, by Louis Bromfield 
and others. May bx 
issue of the Journal 


reviewed in an early 


NEW CITY PATTERNS, by S. E. 
Sanders and A. J. Rabuck. 1946. 197 pp., 
illus. $8.00. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

To be reviewed in an 


Journal 


PUBLIC HOUSING DESIGN; a re- 
view of experience in low-rent housing. 
Federal Public Housing Authority, De- 
velopment and Reutilization Branch. 
June 1946. 294 pp., illus. $1.25. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ten years’ experience in the design and 
construction of low-rent housing developments 
is summarized in this FPHA report, prepared 
under the direction of Gilbert L. Rodier, direc 
tor of FPHA’s Technical Division 
the subjects discussed are the general consid 


Among 


erations of project design; site selection, plan 
ning, and engineering; dwelling types and 
plans; community buildings; service struc 
tures; materials; utilities; mechanical and elec 
Photo 
graphs, diagrams, and charts are used profusel 
to illustrate the text. 
subjects makes the volume useful as a hand 
book for reference and study 


trical design; lawns and _ planting 


An index of nearl S00 


CITY AND REGIONAL PLAN- 
ING PAPERS, by Alfred Bettman; 
edited by Arthur C. Comey. Harvard City 
Planning Studies No. 13. 1946. 284 
pp., $4.50. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

A collection of the papers of a distinguished 
lawyer and national leader in the field of cit 
planning who died last year Among Mr. 
Bettman’s papers there is frequently found th 
first written evidence of important planning 
concepts and ideas, particularly with reterenc 
to urban redevelopment The collection in 
cludes, in addition, model legislation and law 
briefs fundamental to the practic 
ning and redevelopment 


HOUSING PRACTICES — WAR 
AND PREWAR; review of design and 
construction. National Housing Bulletin 
No. 5. May 1946. 58 pp. 15c. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
oy ee 

Design and construction practices followe 
in both private and public housing are covered 
in this study, made under the direction of 
Clarence W. Farrier while he was Technical 
Director in the Office of the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agenc The study is 
based on materials from FHA hel 
FPHA case studies, and on materials trom a 


d offices, on 


variety of special sources. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION’ BULLE- 
TINS; Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program. Nos. 2 through 6 (separate 
titles, dates, etc., noted below). National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 

No. 2. Building Sites for Veterans Housing; 
Setting up the Action Program—Sites tor 1946 
Building. Ma 1946. 21 pp., plano. De 
scription of a method for determining the 
availability of ready-to-use sites for the 1946 
building goal; provides a check list for the 
analysis of those sites 

No. 3. Labor Supply tor Veterans Housing; 
Estmating Labor Requirements—Increasing 

August 1946. 20° pp., 
plano. Explanation of how a mayor's emer 


he Labor Supply. 


gency housing committee can draw up est 
mates of on- and off-site construction labor 
requirements and assist in obtaining an ade 
quate labor supply 


No. 4 Building Code Suggestions for 
VEHP. July 1946. pp., plano. Statement 
of how building codes may retard house 
building; suggests methods that may be fol 
lowed in modernizing the code. 

No. 5. Conversions Provide Homes Faster 
August 1946. 14 pp., plano. Explanation of 
how the mayor's committee can assist the 
VEHP by publicizing the advantages that 
accrue to property owners as a result of re 


modeling properties to provide additional 


housing 


No. 6. Veterans Housing Referral Centers 
Establishment, Operation. September 1946 
11 pp., plano. Suggestions for setting up a 
vacancy listing bureau and a source of general 


housing information for veterans 


PLANNING AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION. F. J. Osborn, Advisory Editor. 
Fourth edition, 1946. 770 pp. $6.00. 
Todd Publishing Corporation, 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, New York. 

A collection of articles on British town 
and country planning. Includes a review of 
the policy of the British government and a 
directory of official and unofficial agencies in 
England that are actively concerned with the 
many aspects of postwar planning 


THE RACKET IN VETERANS HOUS- 
ING, by Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman. The 
American Magazine, September 1946, 
page 26. 25 cents. 

The Chairman of the National Committee 
on Housing discusses the disastrous long-term 
low-quality housing to vet 
erans at inflated prices 


effects of selling 
The remedy she 
proposes is more rental housing, encouraged 
by “the same kind of tax-free, fast amortiza 
tion break that was given industrial plants 
during the war 


MODERNIZING ILLINOIS EMINENT 
DOMAIN PROCEDURES. Illinois Law 
Review, May-June 1946. pp. 82-104. 
Single copies of Review $1.00. North- 
western University Press, 357 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Reviews inadequacy of Illinois eminent 
domain legislation and compares it with com- 


parable legislation of other states and of th 
Concludes _ that th 
greatest need for improvement in th 


federal government 
Illinois 
rocedures relates to the trme at which the 
ondemnor may take possession ot the prof 
rt Legislation permitting a taking ot 


ind immediately upon filing the petition of 


condemnation and upon depositing in court 
the approximate amount of the land's valu 
with adequate security for payment of an 

heiency, would greatly expedite land ac 


quisition 


LABOR UNIONS AND MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYE LAW, by Charles S. Rhyne. 
1946. 583 pp. $10.00. National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
\ compilation of 
tederal experience, 


municipal, stat and 
legislation, and rulings 
with respect to labor unions of public em 
Covers legality of union n 


ploves nbership 


by municipal and other employes, and con 
siders questions that arise in connection with 
union demands for contracts between unions 
and cities. Includes the text of California 
State Attorney General Kenny's opinion that 
a housing authority may contract with a 
union of its employes concerning wages, 


hours, and conditions of employment 


FUNDAMENTAL STANDARDS AND 
PRACTICE MANUALS: No. 1, Plaster; 
No. 2, Water Paints; No. 3, Landscap- 
ing; No. 4, Wallpaper. Manuals sell for 
$1.00 each and binders for filing the 
series are available at $1.25. The Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Management, 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

The wallpaper manual has just been pub 
lished; it includes basic rules for selection of 
wallpaper, a detailed explanation of the ap- 
proved papering process, and methods of 
cleaning and maintaining papered walls. The 
three earlier manuals are still available 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 


comes under $2409) 


yustaining pare 
nd upward in multiples 
f $25, at the option of 


the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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